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Speaker  Turns  National  Conference 
into  a “Biotech.  Buffet” 


By  the  summer  of  1990,  you’ll  probably  have  the 
option  of  buying  superfluid-critical-extracted  fudge 
ripple  torte  (in  other  words,  low-cholesterol  ice 
cream),  thanks  to  the  miracle$  g[f;  biotechnology. 

At  th^-National  /^in  the  Cld^room  Conference 
in  Wasf^gton,  D.Or,  guest  speaker  Dr.  John 
Patrick  iorian.  Administrator,  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service,  6^iscussed  how  the  latest  devel- 
opmebtsjn  biotechnofegy  continue  to  affect  and 
advance  our  nation’s  agricultural  commodities. 

Jorida,n  explained  to  attendees  that  the  demand 
for  biotechnology  research  has  led’us  to  a pivotal 
period  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  “Today,  we  often 
eat  our  meals  away  from  home.  When  we  do  eat  at 
home,  we  want  a no-muss,  no-fuss,  no-prepara- 
tion, no-cook  or  quick-cook,  no-residue,  no-clean- 
up, four-course  meal  that  is  nutritionally  balanced, 
low  in  calories  and  high  in  quality  and  taste  and 
flavor  satisfaction. 

“From  test  tubes  to  tables,  super  sleuth  scien- 
tists are  engaged  in  a search  for  clues  that  will 

continued  on  page  2 


Dr.  John  Patrick  Jordan, 
Administrator,  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, gives  conference 
attendees  food  for  thought. 


Meet  Ag’s  Best  Friend 

“Isn’t  he  cute!”  is  the  standard  response  from  kids 
when  they  meet  Jackpot  the  Beagle. 

Jackpot  is  a veteran  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Beagle  Brigade.  These  detector  dogs 
work  at  major  international  airports  to  sniff  out 
prohibited  agricultural  material  that  travelers  carry 
in  their  luggage. 

Educators  learned  just  how  cute  and  smart 
Jackpot  is  when  they  saw  him  perform  in  person  at 
the  Ag  in  the  Classroom  National  Conference  on 
June  6.  A mango  was  hidden  in  one  of  six  identical 
suitcases.  Jackpot  went  straight  to  the  suitcase 


with  the  fruit,  sat  down  quietly  beside  it,  and  looked 
up  questioningly  at  his  handler  Hal  Fingerman,  an 
inspector  for  USDA’s  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  Hal  responded  to  Jackpot’s 
alert  by  giving  the  dog  a treat  he  carried  in  a small 
bag  attached  to  his  belt.  Jackpot  gulped  down  the 
treat  and  looked  for  more  business. 

People  who  watch  Jackpot  perform  often  ask 
why  people  are  not  supposed  to  carry  mangoes 
and  other  fruits  among  their  personal  effects. 
Prohibited  fruits  may  carry  exotic  fruit  flies  and 
other  pests  not  present  in  this  country.  When 
foreign  pests  enter  the  country  and  start  attacking 
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From  tlie  Director 

Dear  Readers, 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  see  so  many  of  you  at 
the  National  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Conference  in 
June. 

A special  thank  you  is  due  to  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee:  Jean  Ibendahl, 
American  Agri-women;  Dave  Phillips,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education;  Marsha  Purcell, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Barbara 
Selover,  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board; 
and  state  contacts:  Gerry  Fuller,  Vermont;  Mark 
Linder,  California;  Betty  Jo  Malone,  Montana; 
Kelvin  Robinson,  Florida;  JoDahl  Theimer, 


Oklahoma;  Al  Withers,  Minnesota  and  Betty 
Wolanyk,  New  York.  Their  foresight  and 
creativity  assured  a conference  that  was  bene- 
ficial and  enjoyable. 

If  you  were  unable  to  attend  the  conference,  this 
issue  of  Notes  should  give  you  a taste  of  the 
highlights. 

Have  a great  summer! 

Yours  truly. 


Shirley  Traxler 


Best  Friend 

continued  from  page  1 

domestic  orchards,  the  result  can  be  devastating  to 
fruit  producers  and  dramatically  raise  fruit  prices. 

So  how  are  we  able  to  buy  mangoes  at  the 
supermarket?  Commercially  imported  mangoes 
can  be  checked  to  verify  they  don’t  originate  in 
places  that  have  exotic  fruit  flies;  or  mangoes  can 
be  treated  to  kill  any  fruit  flies  they  may  harbor. 

This  procedure  is  impossible  or  impractical  for  one 
or  two  fruits  imported  by  travelers. 

Restrictions  are  not  limited  to  fruit.  Vegetables, 
plants,  birds,  meats  and  other  agricultural  products 
pose  hazards  from  hidden  pests  or  disease  organ- 
isms. Travelers’  Tips,  a booklet  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  details  which  agri- 
cultural products  travelers  may  bring  back  safely. 

Travelers  should  remember  to  declare  all  agri- 
cultural items  they  bring  into  the  country,  including 
treats  passed  out  by  the  airline  on  the  return  trip  to 
the  United  States.  Only  in  this  way  can  human  and 
Everybody’s  favorite  USDA  employee!  Detector  dog  Jackpot  helps  keep  prohibited  fruit  canine  inspectors  make  sure  that  nothing  haz- 

out  of  the  country  by  sniffing  luggage  at  international  airports.  ardous  is  carried  into  the  country. 


National  Conference, 
a “Biotecli  Buffet” 

continued  from  page  1 

allow  producers  to  give  consumers  not  only  what 
they  want,  but  what  they  need  to  maintain  good 
health,”  Jordan  explained. 

According  to  Jordan,  scientists  are  now  fully 
capable  of  micro-manipulating  genes  and  restruc- 
turing the  genome  to  design  vegetables,  meats 
and  other  products  in  order  to  meet  optimum 
nutritional  criteria. 

For  instance,  researchers  are  finding  ways  to 
reduce  cholesterol  in  cheese  and  make  genetic 
changes  in  animals  to  lower  the  fat  content  in  red 
meat.  Jordan  said  the  demand  for  balanced 


nutrients  has  already  led  to  such  products  as  “lite” 
meats,  low-fat  turkey  “ham”  and  a wide  variety  of 
convenience  foods  and  microwavable  products. 
“We  want  it  all,  and  why  not?” 

Biotechnology  is  a perfect  subject  for  Ag  in  the 
Classroom.  “This  is  a super  place  to  enter  the  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program,  because  not  only  does 
it  allow  us  to  talk  about  quality  nutrition,  but 
nutrition  for  healthy  living,”  Jordan  said. 

Jordan  verbally  took  attendees  on  a national 
tour  of  ongoing  biotechnology  research  projects: 

• At  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
researchers  are  working  on  cholesterol  removal 
from  foods.  Using  a method  called  “superfluid 
critical  extraction,”  compressed  carbon  dioxide  is 
run  through  freeze  dried  food  to  dissolve  most  of 
the  cholesterol.  As  a result,  low  cholesterol  ice 
cream  could  be  available  in  the  supermarket  by 


The  Ag-Ed.  Principal 

Betty  Carr  is  a self-proclaimed  “agricultural  witness.” 

Speaking  at  the  National  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Biggs,  Califor- 
nia middle/high  school  principal  testified  to  her 
agricultural  awakening,  and  charged  attendees  to 
join  her  crusade. 

“Agricultural  education  should  be  viewed  as 
essential,”  Carr  told  an  attentive  audience.  “It  can 
enhance  student  learning  at  all  levels.  It  can  be 
used  to  enhance  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  in 
many  innovative  ways.  Who  will  say  with  me  that  I 
will  be  an  agricultural  witness?” 

Carr  says  her  enthusiasm  and  commitment  to 
teaching  students  about  the  food  and  fiber  system 
was  piqued  when  she  attended  the  summer  Ag 
Institute,  a week-long  course  sponsored  by  the 
California  Foundation  for  Agriculture  in  the  Class- 
room under  the  leadership  of  its  executive  director, 
Mark  Linder.  “When  I attended  the  Summer  Ag 
Institute  in  Sacramento,”  she  explained,  “I  had  no 
idea  that  agriculture  was  that  all-encompassing  and 
that  every  facet  of  my  life  was  somehow  intertwined 
with  it. 

“Agriculture  directly  or  indirectly  involves  farm 
production,  ozone  layers,  waterways,  water  tables, 
chemicals,  insecticides,  flood  control,  forest  fires. ..it 
affects  our  toothpaste.  You  name  it,  it’s  agri- 
culturally based.  We  know  that  it’s  encompassing, 
so  we  need  some  kind  of  efficient,  supportive, 
productive  manner  to  get  agriculture  institu- 
tionalized in  our  schools.” 

Carr  pointed  out  that  while  many  AITC  programs 
are  aimed  at  the  primary  grades,  high  school  is  a 
prime  opportunity  to  teach  students  about  agri- 


1990. 

• At  Iowa  State  University,  researchers  are 
developing  an  enzyme  that  could  be  sprinkled  on 
foods  to  reduce  cholesterol  levels. 

• Scientists  at  Michigan  State  University  are  using 
biotechnology  techniques  to  develop  a safe 
hormone  treatment  which  will  make  the  lean  cuts 
of  pork  from  boars  more  acceptable  to  consumers. 

• University  of  Georgia  researchers  are  giving  us 
new  value-added  products  from  the  peanut. 

These  include  a highly  nutritious  noodle  which 
combines  peanut  flour  with  wheat  and  cowpea 
flour,  and  a high-protein  peanut  tofu-type  spread 
available  in  such  flavors  as  chocolate  and  tan- 
gerine. 

• University  Scientists  from  Arizona,  Texas,  Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin,  Idaho  State,  Florida  and  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service  have 


“All  students,  regardless  of  socio-economic  status, 
etlinicity,  gender  or  general  level  of  academic 
achievement  can  benefit  from,  and  should  be 
exposed  to,  an  agricultural  learning  experience.” 


culture.  English  students,  for  example,  can  be 
guided  to  read  such  classic  literature  as  Of  Mice 
and  Men,  which  can  spark  interest  in  agriculture 
and  provide  a subject  for  discussion,  debate  and 
essay-writing.  Geography  or  social  studies  class 
can  be  enhanced  by  introducing  students  to  farm 
land  maps  and  teaching  them  about  ag  resources 
of  their  own  states. 

“All  students,  regardless  of  socio-economic  sta- 
tus, ethnicity,  gender  or  general  level  of  academic 
achievement  can  benefit  from,  and  should  be 
exposed  to,  an  agricultural  learning  experience,” 
said  Carr.  “This  could  excite  students,  create  and 
promote  more  motivation  for  successful  learning 
and  preparation  for  life  and  careers.” 

She  described  the  California  curriculum  that 
allows  students  to  take  high  school  courses  in 
animal  and  plant  sciences.  These  courses  count 
toward  the  life  science  credits  needed  to  meet 
university  entrance  requirements. 

Carr  emphasized  the  mainstreaming  of  agri- 
culture into  the  classroom.  “How  can  you  separate  Betty  Carr 
water,  soil  and  life?”  she  asked  her  audience.  “How 
can  you  separate  food,  clothing  and  shelter?  It  is 
the  major  strand  of  education.  It  is  not  vocational 
ed.  It  is  not  on  the  fringe.  It  is  not  a separate  field. 

It  is  the  mainstream  of  education.  All  else  interre- 
lates with  it.  Until  we  merge  it  this  way,  it  will  be 
forever  on  the  fringe.  I’ll  be  a practical  witness  for 
agriculture  as  a major  strand  of  education.” 


developed  the  “super  carrot,”  a carrot  containing 
50  percent  more  beta  carrotine  than  the  average 
carrot. 

• Montana  State  University  scientists  are  using 
barley  flour  to  make  high-protein,  high-fiber 
bread  sticks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  presentation,  Jordan 
reminded  attendees  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 
the  best  teacher  resources  available.  “You  have  in 
every  state  a land  grant  institution  that  I think  you 
have  made  a great  deal  of  linkage  with.  But  if 
perchance  you’re  not  hooked  in  with  your  land 
grant  institution,  I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  that  there  is  a vice  president,  a vice 
chancellor,  a dean  of  agriculture,  an  experiment 
station  director  and  an  extension  director  that 
would  love  to  deal  with  you  and  help  support  your 
program  if  you  would  give  them  a chance.” 
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National  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Conference 

Educating  for  the 
21st  Century 


(ABOVE)  Dr.  Orville  G. 
Bentley,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Science  and  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  greets  Califor- 
nia high  school  principal 
Betty  Carr  (left)  and  New 
York  State  contact  Betty 
Wolanyk  (center). 

(ABOVE  RIGHT)  (l-r)  High 
school  teacher  Bill  Riggs, 
Minnesota  state  contact  Al 
Withers,  and  Walt  Munster- 
man.  Vice  President, 
Minnesota  Education  Asso- 
ciation, review  their  state’s 
display. 


(RIGHT)  Fourth  graders 
from  Machen  Elementary 
School,  Hampton  Virginia, 
sing  about  agriculture  to  the 
delight  of  conference  atten- 
dees. 
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(ABOVE  LEFT)  State  con- 
tact Betty  Jo  Malone 
displays  Montana’s  abun- 
dant ag  materials. 

(ABOVE  RIGHT)  Jackpot 
the  beagle,  a detector  dog 
for  the  USDA’s  Beagle  Bri- 
gade, unleashes  his  talent 
and  charm  for  conference 
attendees. 

(LEFT)  Sally  Brooks,  Illinois 
state  contact,  shows  off  her 
state’s  best  ag  resources. 


(BELOW)  Educators 
exchange  thoughts  and 
ideas  at  the  AITC  new- 
comers meeting. 
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Miiinesota...Tlie  Land  of  10,000  Resources 


It’s  certainly  getting  that  way! 

Hot  off  the  press,  the  Minnesota  Guide  To 
Educational  Resources  About  Agriculture  is  bound 
to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  teacher 
resources  in  the  state.  The  K-12  guide  lists  and 
describes  over  150  resources,  from  films,  books, 
and  magazines  to  posters  and  field  trip  information. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  guide  is  to  highlight 
Minnesota-based  classroom  resources,  but  a brief 
section  of  selected  national  resources  is  also 
featured. 


EICTITI 


Minnesota  Governor  Rudy 
Perpich  (left)  visits  a 6th 
grade  class  in  Marshall  for 
Ag  Day. 


Titles  include  such  films  as  “Wholly  Cow”  and 
“Let’s  Talk  Turkey,”  and  publications  like  Minnesota 
Super  Bean  and  The  Fantasia  Minnesota  Farmer. 

According  to  Al  Withers,  program  director,  Min- 
nesota Agriculture  in  the  Classroom,  the  idea  to 
create  the  guide  came  naturally.  “As  we  were 
working  on  other  projects,  we  kept  abreast  of  the 
state’s  abundant  ag-ed  materials.  It  quickly  became 
evident  we  needed  to  put  together  a resource 


guide  to  give  teachers  easy  access  to  related 
resources  and  activities.” 

Withers  says  the  Minnesota  Guide  To  Educa- 
tional Resources  About  Agriculture  has  already 
been  distributed  to  every  public  and  K-12  school 
library  in  the  state.  “This  kind  of  guide  is  the  most 
efficient  way  to  promote  materials  related  to  Ag  in 
the  Classroom.” 

The  AITC  Minnesota  Agriculture  Magazine,  nick- 
named the  “AgMag,”  has  also  enjoyed  wide  dis- 
tribution and  acceptance.  In  its  second  year  of 
publication,  the  fact-filled  quarterly  now  reaches 
every  sixth  grade  student  in  1 ,225  of  the  state’s 
schools.  The  magazine  covers  all  aspects  of 
Minnesota  agriculture,  including  its  history  and 
current  events.  There’s  even  a “Dear  Aggie”  col- 
umn, which  answers  readers’  questions  about  ag 
topics. 

“There  are  so  many  resources  out  there,  you 
just  have  to  find  creative  ways  to  promote  them,” 
Withers  advises.  “If  a state  AITC  program  is  not 
ready  to  develop  its  own  materials,  like  the  AgMag, 

I would  suggest  putting  together  a resource  guide. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  teaching 
about  agriculture  is  supported  by  many  state 
agencies,  organizations  and  private  industries,  I 
think  its  important  to  have  one  central  resource.” 

Withers  says  Minnesota  AITC  believes  in  call- 
ing on  every  resource  possible— especially  peo- 
ple. That’s  why  Minnesota  Governor  Rudy 
Perpich  is  getting  into  the  act.  He  recently  visit- 
ed Marshall  Middle  School,  Marshall,  to  remind 
students  about  the  importance  of  learning  about 
agriculture.  “The  Governor  has  shown  great  in- 
terest in  Ag  in  the  Classroom,  and  he  helped  us 
promote  Ag  Day  by  personally  speaking  to  sixth 
graders,’’  says  Withers. 

Note  — For  more  information,  contact  Al  With- 
ers, Program  Director,  Minnesota  Agriculture  in  the 
Classroom,  90  West  Plato  Boulevard,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  55107.  Telephone:  (612)  296-6688 


Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
Brochures  Available 


USDA’S  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Ser- 
vice (APHIS)  protects  American  agriculture  by 
preventing  the  introduction  of  foreign  plant  pests 
and  diseases  and  controlling  or  eradicating  them 
on  a national  basis,  as  directed  by  Congress.  The 
following  brochures  tell  about  this  work  and  how  it 
benefits  the  nation. 

When  ordering  publications,  please  indicate  the 
quantity  needed  and  explain  use  if  multiple  copies 
are  required.  Do  not  send  payment  or  stamps; 
there  is  no  charge  for  publications  or  mailing.  A 
self-addressed  label  would  be  helpful.  Please  write 
to:  Printing  and  Distribution  Management  Branch, 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 

USDA,  Federal  Building,  Room  G-100,  6505 


Belcrest  Road,  Hyattsviile,  MD  20782.  Phone  (301) 
436-8413. 

Selected  Listings: 

Animal  and  Plant  Flealth  Inspection  Service, 

July  1979.  Presents  an  overview  of  how  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  works  to 
protect  American  agriculture. 

Plant  Protection  and  Quarantine,  June  1983. 
Describes  overall  Plant  Protection  and  Quarantine 
missions,  specific  programs,  and  the  people  who 
carry  them  out. 

Meet  Agriculture’s  Beagle  Brigade,  August  1986. 
Describes  the  passively  trained  corps  of  dogs  that 

continued  on  page  7 
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continued  from  page  6 

help  detect  agricultural  contraband  and  urges 
travelers  to  declare  prohibited  items. 

Travelers’  Tips,  PA  1 083,  October  1 987.  Lists 
what  food,  plant,  and  animal  products  can  and 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  Also  available  in  Spanish  (Con- 
sejos  a los  Viajeros),  Italian  (Consigli  ai  Viaggiatori), 
and  Japanese. 

Biological  Control:  Spreading  the  Benefits,  July 
1987.  Explains  how  parasites,  predators,  and 
pathogens  can  be  used  to  control  insect  and  plant 
pests  on  a broad  scale. 

Don’t  Move  Gypsy  Moth,  PA  1329,  July  1985. 
Describes  the'  northeastern  areas  of  the  United 
States  quarantined  for  the  gypsy  moth,  a major 
pest  of  trees.  Tells  people  planning  to  move  their 


households  how  to  make  sure  their  outdoor  house- 
hold articles  don’t  spread  gypsy  moths. 

Careers  for  Veterinarians,  December  1979. 
Describes  positions  for  veterinarians  in  APHIS  and 
the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  (FSIS). 

Veterinary  Services:  Protecting  America’s  Ani- 
mal Health,  October  1987.  Provides  information  on 
the  activities  and  programs  of  APHIS’  Veterinary 
Services. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act,  How  it  Protects  Your 
Dog  and  Cat,  November  1979.  Details  how  the  law 
provides  for  the  humane  handling,  shipping,  care, 
and  treatment  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  warm- 
blooded animals. 

Exotic  Newcastle  and  the  Pet  Bird,  August  1978. 
Tells  what  exotic  Newcastle  disease  is  and  why  it  is 
important  for  pet  bird  owners  to  know  about  it. 

Also  tells  bird  owners  how  to  protect  their  pets. 


8,000  Oklahoma  Students  Experience  Farm-Life 


For  one  week  in  April,  some  old,  abandoned  barns 
came  out  of  retirement,  and  local  children  saw  first- 
hand how  butter  is  made,  how  cows  are  milked, 
and  what  a turkey  looks  like  before  it  ends  up  in  a 
grocery  store  freezer. 

The  Deer  Creek  Farm  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  is  the  first  glimpse  of  farm  life  for  many 
inner-city  youths.  “A  lot  of  children  think  that  you 
just  go  to  the  store  and  buy  food!”  said  tour  guide 
Angie  Bilken.  “The  purpose  of  the  farm  tour  is  to 
teach  children  where  farm  products  really  come 
from.” 

Once  a wheat  and  cattle  farm.  Deer  Creek  is 
now  loaned  to  the  local  PTA  for  the  yearly  event. 
The  PTA  runs  the  farm  with  help  from  community 
volunteers  and  FFA  students.  Farmers  loan  their 
rabbits,  bulls,  llamas,  ponies  and  burros.  Com- 
modity groups  bring  crop  samples  and  set  up 
demonstrations  of  butter  churning  and  peanut 
butter-making.  Over  1500  students  per  day  learn 
about  the  crops  they  may  have  seen  from  the  car 
window  or  on  a neighbor’s  farm.  “The  volunteers 
show  the  children  where  grains  come  from  and 
what  they  look  like  before  and  after  the  harvest. 
Then  we  tell  them  about  products  in  which  grains 
can  be  found,”  Bilken  explained. 

The  farm  animals  are  the  star  attractions,  and 
the  student’s  reactions  to  the  animals  range  from 
screams  of  terror  to  “ooh’s”  and  “ahh’s.”  Equally 
popular,  however,  is  the  herd  of  wooden  cows. 
Udders  made  of  rubber  gloves  and  silicone  let 
children  experience  “milking  a cow.” 

“They  started  with  real  cows,”  laughed  JoDahl 
Theimer,  AITC  state  contact.  “But  when  it  went  to 
8,000  kids,  they  switched  to  wood!” 

Teacher  Debbie  Leslie  said  that  the  information 
packets  distributed  on  the  tour  provide  her  with 
material  she  can  take  back  to  the  classroom.  “My 
class  has  been  studying  the  early  colonial  period 
and  the  colonists  way  of  life.  This  farm  tour  has 
exhibits  that  show  how  yarn,  butter  and  many 
different  other  things  were  and  still  are  made  by 


A pre-schooler  becomes  utterly  fascinated  with  the  farm’s 
herd  of  wooden  cows. 


(ABOVE)  Urban  kids  see  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  at  the 
Deer  Creek  Farm  in 
Oklahoma  City. 


some  people,”  the  fifth  grade  teacher  explained. 
“The  tour  brings  farm  life  to  true  life  for  some  kids 
who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  experience 
farm  animals.” 
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Ag  in  the  Classroom  — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state’s  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following: 


Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
C O Brenda  Summerlin 
Alabama  Dept,  of  Agri.  & 
Industries 
P.O.  Box  3336 

Montgomery.  Alabama  36193 
(205)  261-5872  (Home:  (205) 
272-2611) 

Alaska 

Mr.  Mark  A.  Weaver 
Division  of  Agriculture 
Deparlment  of  Natural 
Resources 
P.O.  Box  949 

Palmer,  Alaska  99645-0949 
(907)  745-7200 

Arizona 
Ms.  Sue  Whitsitt 
4341  E.  Broadway 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
(602)  255-4456 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Phillip  Besonen 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 

(501 )  575-4270  or  575-2855 

California 
Mr.  Mark  Linder 
California  Farm  Bureau 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacramento.  California  95815 
(916)  924-4380 

Colorado 
Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

1 525  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-3561 

Connecticut 
Ms.  Fifi  Scoufopoulos. 
Chairperson 

Windham  County  Conservation 
District 
P.O.  Box  1 1 2 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut  06234 
(203)  774-0224 
Mr.  David  Nisely 
Department  of  Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Ave.,  Room  234 
Hartford.  Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-3619  or  3671  or  4845 

Delaware 

Mr.  Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  Delaware 
19934 

(302)  697-3183 

Florida 

Mr.  Kelvin  Robinson 
Florida  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
The  Capitol 

Tallahassee.  Florida  32301 
(904)  488-9780 

Georgia 

Ms.  Louise  Hill 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
2960  Riverside  Drive 
PO.  Box  7068 
Macon,  Georgia  31298 
(912)  474-8411 


Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Kajihara 
Vo-Tech  Educational  Specialist 
Department  of  Education 
941  Hind  luka  Drive,  Room  B24 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96821 
(808)  373-3477 

Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.O.  Box  790 
Boise.  Idaho  83701 
(208)  334-3240 

Illinois 

Ms.  Sally  Brooks 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
1701  Towanda  Avenue 
PO.  Box  2901 

Bloomington,  Illinois  61702-2901 
(309)  557-3159 

Indiana 

Ms.  Judy  Carley 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
130  East  Washington 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202 
(317)  263-7830 

Iowa 

Ms.  Sandy  Teig 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319 
(515)  281-5952 

Kansas 

Ms.  Fran  Parmley 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  Kansas  66^6 
(913)  532-5886 


Kentucky 

Ms.  Patty  Blankenship 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 

(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 
Ms.  Barbara  Ruth 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
P.O.  Box  95004 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
70895-9004 
(504)  922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Chaitanya  York 
Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House,  Station  28 
Augusta,  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-3511 

Maryland 

Mr.  Jack  Matthews 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
8930  Liberty  Road 
Randallstown,  Maryland  21133 
(301 ) 922-3426 


Massachusetts 
Dr.  William  Thuemmel 
420  Hills  House  North 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst.  MA  01003 
(413)  545-2731 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 

Michigan  State  University 

Room  410 

Agriculture  Hall 

East  Lansing.  Michigan  48824 

(517)  355-6580 

Minnesota 
Mr.  Alan  Withers 
Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculfure 

90  W.  Plato  Boulevard 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55107 
(612)  296-6688 

Mississippi 
Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1972 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
(Street:  6310  1-55  N,  Jackson, 
MS  39211) 

(601)  957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65102 
(314)  893-1400 

Montana 

Ms.  Betty  Jo  Malone 
RR  2.  Box  204 
Choteau,  Montana  57422 
(406)  466-2597 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Hellerich 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  47t-2360 

Ms.  Ilene  Reed 
Nebraska's  AITC  Program 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  47t  -2360/4876 

Nevada 

Mr.  Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Road 
Reno,  Nevada  8951 1 
(702)  853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Susan  Robertson 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
RD  10,  Box  344-D 
Concord.  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Cindy  K.  Effron 
Coordinator  of  Agricultural 
Development 
State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-8897  or  633-7463 


New  Mexico 

Mr.  E G.  Blanton 
New  Mexico  Farm  & Livestock 
Bureau 
421  N.  Water 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001 
(505)  526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
New  York  State  College  of  Ag 
and  Life  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
24  Roberts  Hall 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853-5901 
(607)  255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Nancy  E.  Facey 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 
(919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Kaye  Quanbeck 
North  Dakota  Deparlment  of 
Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Ms,  Judy  Roush 
Director  of  Ohio  AITC 
910  Ohio  Departments  Building 
65  South  Front  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43266 
(614)  877-9686 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 
(405)  521-3868 

Oregon 

Mr.  Phil  Ward 
635  Capitol  St.,  NE 
Salem,  Oregon  97310-0110 

(503)  378-3810 

Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Carolyn  Holleran 

R. D.  9,  Box  9175 
Reading.  Pennsylvania  19605 
(215)  779-7111 

Mr.  Richard  Prether 
Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Association 
Box  736 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 
(717)  761-2740 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
219  Comstock  Parkway 
Cranston,  Rhode  Island  02920 
(401)  942-7593 

South  Carolina 

Coordinator,  Ag  In  the  Classroom 
Rutledge  Building 

S. C.  Deparlment  of  Education 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 
(803)  734-8366 

South  Dakota 

Mr.  Alan  Den  Ouden 
2819  E.  Kay  Street 
Pierre.  South  Dakota  57501 
(605)  224-1583 


Tennessee 
Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  Tennessee  39401 
(615)  388-7872 

Texas 

Ms.  Leisa  Boley,  Project  Director 
Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2914  Aftonshlre  Way,  Apt.  18106 
Austin,  Texas  78748 
(512)  282-1992 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84116 

(801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 
Burlington.  Vermont  05405-0004 

(802)  656-2001 
Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  Vermont  05482 
(802)  985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Florence  Fisackerly 
Women  and  Young  Farmers 
Department 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond.  Virginia  23261 
(804)  788-1234 

Washington 

Ms.  Julie  Sandberg 
Washington  State  Department  of 
Agr, 

406  General  Administration 

Building 

AX-41 

Olympia.  Washington  98504 
(206)  586-1427 

West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Route  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 
26201 

(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Tom  Lochner 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  5550 
7010  Mineral  Point  Road 
Madison.  Wisconsin  53705 
(608)  833-8070 

Wyoming 

Ms.  Linda  Hamilton 
Box  73 

Hyattville,  Wyoming  82428 
(307)  469-2272 

Guam 

Dr,  R,  Muniappan 
College  of  Agri.  & Life  Sciences 
University  of  Guam 
Mangilao,  Guam  96923 
(617)  734-3113 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  L.  Bough 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Department  of  Economic 
Development  and  Agriculture 
St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  00850 
(809)  778-0991 


Ag  in  tlie  Classroom  Notes 

Room  234-W 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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